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Arithmetic Vocabulary 


Mentally Retarded Boys 


TUDIES general linguistic de- 

velopment show that mentally re- 
tarded children are inferior normal 
children their mastery language.’ 
Other studies have also pointed out 
that mentally retarded children are 
inferior normal children their 
knowledge 
arithmetic functions and 
part larger study investiga- 


processes. 


tion was made determine the im- 
portance vocabulary comprehension 
the mentally retarded 
boys the solution arithmetic 

Two groups fifteen boys were 
carefully matched following exam- 
viduals: one, the experimental group, 
mentally retarded boys the 
Wayne County Training School, North- 
ville, Michigan, with mean mental 


Aldrich and Doll, “Compara- 
tive Intelligence Idiots and Normal In- 
Journal Genetic Psychology, 
XXXIX (June, 1931), 227-57. 

Maud Merrill, “On the Relation In- 
telligence Achievement the Case 
Mentally Retarded Children,” Comparative 
Psychology Monographs, (September, 
1924), 1-100. 


Study the Psychological Factors Involved 
the Mentally Retarded and 
Normal Boys Arithmetic Problems, Doc- 
toral Dissertation, University Michigan, 
(June, 1946), 1-260. 

Merrill, op. cit. 


‘Cruickshank, op. cit. 


William Cruickshank 


age 10.06 years, mean arithmetic 
age 9.73 years, and mean intel- 
ligence quotient 73.33; the other, 
the control group, normal boys with 
mean mental age 9.96, mean 
arithmetic age 9.84, and mean in- 
telligence quotient arith- 
metic vocabularly test consisting 
eighty-five terms was administered in- 
dividually the subjects each 
group. The terms included the 
vocabulary tests were those listed 


Guy Buswell his 
vocabulary test, although several ad- 


arithmetic 


ditions and deletions were made from 
the original. The final list appears 


follows: 


add 27. remainder 
addend 28. subtrahend 
borrow 29. subtract 
carry 30. sum 

check times 

count 32. 

difference 

average 34. 

digit 

10. divide 36. 

11. dividend 37. 

12. divisor 38. both 

13. equal 39. pair 

14. estimate 40. part 

15. even 41. smaller 
16. minuend 42. twice 

17. minus 43. area 

18. multiplier century 
19. multiplicand 45. acre 

20. multiply 46. dimensions 
21. number 47. dollar 

22. odd 48. dozen 

23. plus 49. hour 

24. product 50. inch 

25. prove 51. measure 
26. quotient 52. perimeter 


University. 
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pound 70. sell vocabulary test are presented Table 
54, 

quart spend evident that the results 
55. square 72. worth 
56. weight 73. circle the experimental group are inferior 
57. allowance 74. cube those the control group. The 

75. rectangle mentally retarded subjects are super- 
59. buy 76. triangle 
60. change ior the normal subjects only 
61. charge 78. per the terms the vocabulary list, 

cost 79. total e., count, plus, measure, pound, rec- 
discount 80. save 
81. pay tangle, pay and balance. The experi- 
65. expense 82. debt mental whole defined cor- 

loan bal ance rectly 626 words; the control group, 
67. price 84. receipt 

68. profit 85. oblong 803 words—a difference 177 words. 
69. rent The significance the difference be- 


tween the mean number words cor- 
rectly defined, e., 39.1 for the ex- 
The gross results the arithmetic perimental group and 50.2 for the 


COMPARISON TWO GROUPS 


TABLE 


NUMBER ARITHMETIC TERMS CORRECTLY DEFINED THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Experimental Group Control Group Difference 
Number Words Number Con- 
Subject Correct Subject Correct trol Group 
Total 626 803 177 
Mean 39.1 50.2 
Percent 
Correct 
T-Score 3.12 
DECEMBER 
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control group, the one percent 
level significance (T-score, 3.12) 
which significant. The experimental 
subject inferior the control sub- 
ject all the fifteen matched pairs 
pupils, the differences being be- 
tween one twenty-six words. The 
experimental group defined percent 
the words correctly; the control 
percent. 


Analysis technical terms pertain- 
ing the four fundamental processes. 
has been prepared show 
the percentage correct responses 
pertaining the 
Certain 


differences between the experimental 


four fundamental processes. 


and control are 
apparent. The percentage 


defined words all four 


fundamental processes less for the 
mentally retarded boys. addition 
terms the experimental group an- 
swered 55.7 percent correctly; the con- 
trol group, 61.6 percent. The ex- 
perimental group correctly defined 
39.3 percent the subtraction terms; 
the control group, 59.9 percent. The 
percentage correct responses for 
the experimental group the multi- 
plication terms was 41.1 percent and 
the division terms, 37.7 
for the control group, 49.9 both 
multiplication and division terms. The 
difference between the two 
groups the subtraction process. 
The average percentage terms cor- 
rectly defined for all the technical 
terms 43.45 for the experimental 
group; 55.32 percent for the control 


group. 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO THE WORDS PERTAINING 
SPECIFICALLY TO THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
BY THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Percent Experimental 


Word Group Giving Correct 
Response 

Addition process 

add 86.6 

addend 

carry* 86.6 

average 6.6 

count 100.0 

plus 33.3 

sum 46.6 

86.6 
average 

percentage 
Subtraction process 

borrow 66.3 

check* 53.3 

difference 13.3 
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Percent Control 
Group Giving Correct 
Response 


100.0 
100.0 
13.3 
80.0 
20.0 


80.0 
100.0 


61.6 


93.3 
86.6 
20.0 


r 
ie 
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TABLE (Continued) 


Percent Experimental 
Group Giving Correct 


Word 
Response 

minuend 

minus 26.6 

prove* 6.6 

remainder* 40.0 

subtract 86.6 

subtrahend 

100.0 
average 

percentage 39.3 
Multiplication process 

multiplicand 

multiplier 

multiply 

times 93.3 

80.0 

product 
average 

percentage 41.1 
Division process 

divide 86.6 

dividend 

divisor 

quotient 

53.3 

86.6 
average 

percentage 37.7 
Total average percent 43.45 


Percent Control 
Group Giving Correct 
Response 

6.6 
46.6 
53.3 
80.0 

100.0 
13.3 
100.0 


59.9 


or 
ho 


Applicable also other fundamentals 


Type showing greatest 
familiarity—Table III shows from the 
responses the total list words 
made each group the twenty that 
were defined correctly the greatest 
percentage the pupils. One notes 
from this table that words are com- 
mon both lists, although the order 
which the words appear different. 


the experimental group, the 
easiest words relate com- 
merce and measurement, the first 
words belong these same classi- 
For the control group, 
the easiest words relate com- 
merce and measurement; the first 
list the ten easiest words and 
the ten more difficult words. 
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TABLE III 


THE TWENTY EASIEST ARITHMETIC TERMS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Experimental Group 


Control Group 


Rank Word Classification Word Classification 
Technical add Technical 
Technical divide Technical 
dollar Measurement number Technical 
pound Measurement subtract Technical 
buy Commercial Technical 
change Commercial Technical 
rent Commercial Technical 
Commercial dollar Measurement 
pay hour Measurement 

Technical dozen Measurement 
hour Measurement allowance Commercial 
Commercial change Commercial 
earn Commercial price Commercial 
price Commercial rent Commercial 
circle Spacial fig. sell Commercial 
spend Commercial cost Commercial 
divide Technical circle Spacial fig. 
Technical carry Technical 

Technical borrow Technical 

Seven the first ten words which SUMMARY 
are most familiar the control group Studies general linguistic de- 


subjects are technical terms relating 
the four fundamental operations, 
and the first twenty, are this 
category. the first 
terms for the experimental group 
are technical terms; among the first 
twenty. Eleven the twenty terms 
were defined correctly all the sub- 
jects the experimental group, 
all the subjects the control 
group. interesting note that 
none the terms relate time, 
space, quantity, and that only one 
term relates spacial figures (circle) 
—all highly abstract terms. 
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velopment show that 
tarded children are inferior normal 
children their mastery language. 
The present study shows that men- 
tally retarded boys, when carefully 
matched with normal children the 
same mental and arithmetic ages, are 
also significantly inferior their abil- 
ity define, use properly 
statement, terms specific the arith- 
processes. This inferior com- 
mand arithmetic terms noted 
all four the operations. 
There great difference, however, 
(Continued page 91) 
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What Happens Children 


Who Cannot 


all types exceptional children, 
the reading disability case the 
one too often overlooked, misidentified, 
and unprovided for and pri- 
vate schools. Despite research and 
despite reading teachers and 


reading instruction that 


the salvation countless children 
during the past twenty years, there 
are still communities with little 
provision for reading disability 
cases, and little understanding 
their problems. Many these chil- 
dren are free from bodily handicaps, 
and not make the emotional appeal 
the physically handicapped child. 
While special classes are provided for 
children who cannot learn 
regular grades, the child with read- 
ing disability who average intel- 
ligence has place such class. 
When teachers send children who can- 
not read the clinical psychologist 
for diagnosis and recommendations, 
they cannot carry out instruction pro- 
cedures that signify the difference be- 
tween success and failure the school 
years. 

And what occupational life when 
school days, which laid foundations for 
inferiority feelings, are left behind? 
soon the law allows, children 
who cannot read escape from rigid 
school systems which they are mis- 
fits, and enter world work where 
they are doubly lack 


common knowledge and non- 


Marion McKenzie Font 


receptive, warped attitudes. Graphic 
discription today’s adolescent boy 
with reading disability has been given 
Zannon and Cochran: 

“He suspicious people who want 
things for him; has low aver- 
age intelligence: does not like 
school books; fears school and 
shows being slow cooperate. 
and disagreeable person when fact, 
fearful, inadequate youngster 
who needs success and courage.” 

The striking fact this character- 
ization that the same words are 
descriptive the paranoid schizoph- 
renic personality, the outstanding fea- 
ture whose psychosis suspicion 
people, fear, slowness cooperate. 
The paranoid schizophrenic seems con- 
trary disagreeable, but usually 
fearful and inadequate person who 
needs success and courage. 


NON-READER BECOMES A PARANOID 
SCHIZOPHRENIC 


there relationship between read- 
ing disability the adolescent and sub- 
date such find- 


ing can substantiated statistically; 


schizophrenia? 


and tnere has been very little, any, 
follow-up young reading failures 


who dropped out school. However, 


Zannon and Cochran, The 
School Failure Learns Read, Ex- 
ceptional Children, December, 1945, 66. 


Miss Marton Font Psychologist, Division Psychiatry, School 


Medicine, Tulane, Louisiana. 
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one such case came recently the 
writer’s attention; this man, consid- 
ered the psychiatrist who was 
then treating him slow cooperate, 
had been previously diagnosed 
paranoid schizophrenic. 

This 39-year old patient told the 
clinical psychologist: drank give 
myself admission which 
placed him among the “fearful, inade- 
quate youngsters who 
school failure and reading disability 
relation the development his 
psychosis was brought light 
psychological examination, with con- 
sequent better understanding his 
personality. 

had repeated grades IV, and 
because could not read; and 
had found himself the age six- 
teen years failing again grade VII. 
left school work, ambi- 
tious and determined find the 
occupational world this success 
wanted and had never known school 
—so anxious make money and get 
ahead that never had time for 
recreation. But inability read, 
write, and spell prevented his realizing 
lasting success ambition other- 
wise well within his reach. 

didn’t happen all once. After 
leaving school worked hard 
cleaner and blocker hats; the 
sponsible position paying $65 week. 
His work was highly regarded that 
was given another promotion and 
became road salesman with further 


liked his work 


increase salary. 


and the outside contacts afforded. 
But when trying fill out forms and 
orders, his inability read, write, and 
spell correctly caused confusion and 
was forced 


mistakes his work. 
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abandon this work that enjoyed; 
and knew this second failure was 
caused his earlier failure with 
reading, writing, and spelling. 

When failure occupational life 
was added failure school, sus- 
picion crystallized into fixed delusions; 
fear failure became fear meeting 
people, because they might discover 
his inability read, write, and spell. 
began stutter and later found 
himself unable bring the words out. 
Severe inferiority feelings became de- 
lusions being different from other 
people. thought people looked 
him queerly when walked the 
streets; stopped going out with his 
friends. became depressed, cried 
often, and developed the idea 
couldn’t talk. 

When seen the 
after being twice committed men- 
tal hospital could still date 
the Weschler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Scale despite delusion be- 
ported alien; but indication 
impaired judgment and concentration 
appeared the test. Reading achieve- 
ment the Gray Oral Reading Test 
was gr. 6.1, but his efforts diffi- 
consisted word- 


psychologist 


cult paragraphs 
calling rather than reading with com- 
prehension. omitted and reversed 
parts words and confused vowel 
and consonant 
achievement was gr. 4.0, with the 
same type errors noted that had 
shown oral reading. Silent reading 
measured the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test was gr. 3.0, both for 
reading and comprehension. 

The Test showed 
marked constriction personality, 
with lack interests, sterile content, 
and regressive affect. was blocked, 
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and apathetic stimuli other than the 
most obvious. Intellectual control was 
poor, perceptions were inaccurate and 
uncritical, and conformity think- 
ing was below the level the healthy. 
Indications the negativism that 
made him seem “contrary” and “slow 
were found. fantasy 
was brought the surface; thus 
was unable absorb 
stinctual strivings wish-fulfilling, 
imaginative life. reacted the 
stressed and strains life, not with 
day dreaming, but with 
break with reality. The Rorschach 
showed him intellectually con- 
stricted that grasp difficult rela- 
tions was impaired finding con- 
firmed the intelligence scale his 
impared judgment and 


life-situation the result any 
one factor. Psychosis this man, 
any other individual will not result 
from reading disability alone. Read- 
ing disability itself results from 
group which taken singly 
would not the condition, but 


which reenforce each other the 
point where the learning process 
blocked. problems, among 


which were weak family ties and later 
unhappy marriage, contributed this 
patient’s mental illness. But relation- 
ship between occupational failure and 
failure read seems clear. 


his widely-quoted San Francisco 
address, Dr. Arthur Gates called the 
transition from primary reading tech- 
niques those the intermediate 
grades critical period learning 
read: 


“For the majority children this 
stage reached late the second 


Gates, The Improvement Read- 
ing, Macmillan, New York, 1936. 


grade early the third, but for 
others appears earlier later. 
involves such changes substituting 
perception words thought units 
for reading one word time, the 
substitution the method attack- 
ing words syllabication for the 
slower letter letter narrow 
phonogram analysis the primary 
stage, and the substitution the 
ability, one child called it, ‘read- 
ing thinking’ for ‘reading whis- 

Retrospectively, would seem that 
the patient had been unable cope with 
the second critical period the process 
learning read, for had begun 
fail his school work when en- 
tered Grade IV. what extent learn- 
ing was further hampered emotion- 
blockings that time matter 
fact that emotional blocking often 
major cause reading 
And stated his social history 


‘that the patient’s family life had never 


been happy. 


This man illustrates the close inter- 
dependence between the teaching pro- 
gram and the mental hygiene program. 
not always realized that poor 
teaching poor mental hygiene. When 
all school systems base their programs 
wholesome and happy school experi- 
ence the indispensable feature 

(Continued page 96) 


Gates, Address meeting Am. 
Ass’n. Sch. Admin., San Francisco, 1942. 


‘Arthur Gates, op. cit. 

Marion McKenzie Font, Orientation 
Clinical Approach Through Remedial Read- 
ing Instruction, Am. Orthopsychiat, 1942, 
12:324, 334. 

Marion McKenzie Font, Therapeutic As- 
pects the Psychological Interview, Clin- 
ical Psychol., II. Jan., 1946, pp. 84-87. 
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New Developments 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


ROBABLY the newest development 
the national field rehabilita- 
tion—and certainly one the most 
important the moment—was the 
passage 1943 the Barden-La Fol- 
lette amendments the original Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act 1920. 
This legislation—formally known 
Public Law 113—provides 
tial foundation which can and must 
utilized for the erection struc- 
ture continuing services which will 
extend the now being made 
behalf our exceptional children—a 
structure which will extend those ef- 
forts sufficiently make possible the 
attainment the complete rehabilita- 
tion goal: The restoration the 
handicapped the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and 
usefulness which they are capable. 
speak Public Law 113 new, 
though was enacted 1943—more 
than three years ago. Yet ex- 
tended the scope operations the 
Federal-State system vocational re- 
habilitation agencies that has taken 
some time even for those concerned 
with implementing its provisions 
understand and utilize fully the chart- 
authority and responsibility 
contains. has taken time de- 
velop procedures and techniques. 
has taken time recruit qualified per- 
sonnel carry out the intent the 
law—and that job, may say, far 
from complete even today. has 


Tracy Copp 


taking—time 
interpret the new law the many 
groups 


taken—and still 
whose cooperation bring 
about effective working the new 
program essential. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION NOW 
AVAILABLE 

The opportunity give you brief 
explanation the vocational rehabil- 
itation services which are now—or 
are being made—available through the 
Federal-State system one which 
treasure. 

certain that from this discus- 
sion much 


information 
which help play part 
the program rehabilitation, and 
sincerely hope that all will take 
away with better understanding, 
clearer concept the necessity for 
working closely together, and rather 
definite ideas how may make 
our cooperation effective. 

The program vocational rehabili- 
tation longer one education 
and training alone. Certainly 
not one physical restoration alone. 
not counsel and guidance alone. 
services necessary assure the full- 
est physical, mental, social, vocational 
and economic usefulness possible for 


gain 


Presented for discussion before the Section 
Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting, International Conference for Ex- 
ceptional Children, ‘Detroit, March, 1946. 


Miss Tracy Copp Assistant Director, Office Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, 
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those who have 
caps. see briefly what these 
services may encompass and will in- 
clude when projected any large 
group. 

The range services 
functions relation each individual 
plan rehabilitation includes physical 
and vocational diagnoses determine 
the extent disablement, occupation- 
limitations, and vocational capacities 
and skills; medical, surgical, psychiat- 
ric, hospital and prosthetic service 
remedy, reduce remove the dis- 
ability; professional guidance and 
counseling enable the client select 
suitable fields work; physical and 
occupational therapy 
therapy restore the impaired func- 
tions and remove psychiatric handi- 
all forms vocational training 
equip the handicapped with occupa- 
tional skills; maintenance while under- 
going treatment training; place- 
ment suitable employment safe- 
guard workers assure 
utilization their abilities and skills; 
provisions occupational tools and 
licenses; and, lastly, follow-up em- 
ployment assure successful adjust- 
ment. 

That, course, the barest out- 
line, but gives definite idea that 
virtually everything that needs 
done can done the way pro- 
viding service and assistance 
disabled person order rehabili- 
tate him into gainful employment and 
full social usefulness. All these 
services may rendered within the 
framework the Federal and State 
legislation which establish, maintain 
and point the efforts the rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

Every applicant for rehabilitation 
services must undergo thorough 


medical examination. This 
nished without cost the applicant 
and serves the basis for the physical 
diagnosis and prognosis which imple- 
ment our maxim: “Never train around 
disability which can remedied 
removed.” The necessary medical, 
surgical psychiatric treatment, the 
necessary hospital services, and the 
necessary prosthetic appliances are 
provided the client without cost 
him unable pay for them, 
them and not for all, that part for 
which cannot pay 
without cost him. 


COUNSELOR THE KEY FIGURE 

The counseling service, course, 
begins with the very first interview 
and continues throughout the course 
the rehabilitation plan until the ob- 
jective attained. the thread 
which holds the different processes 
together, and naturally the counselor 
the central figure our work. 
his responsibility work with the 
applicant elicit the information 
pertinent rehabilitation plan and ob- 
jective. Each plan tailored the 
individual and the coun- 
selor must know educational, 
mental and social and environmental 
conditions which have left and con- 
tinue leave their imprint the 
client. must know the client’s 
desires and must take leading part 
evaluating his capacities. must 
win the client’s confidence and cooper- 
ation. must evolve with the 
client—a rehabilitation plan 
jective from the complex capaci- 
ties, desires and other pertinent fac- 
tors. 

The counselor must integrate the 
services many others into com- 
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plete pattern, while leaving each pro- 
fessional person freedom his own 
field. must utilize the physicians’ 
findings and advice; must follow 
see that the necessary 
treatment given—and 
accepted. may find necessary 
enlist the aid the medical social 


through 
surgery 


worker, and, indeed, very often does 
find that necessary. Almost fre- 
quently, must call the case 
worker assist ironing out family 
problems which may retard frus- 
trate all efforts rehabilitation. 
must himself, through some other 
agent, interpret client’s 
his family, and the family’s 
problems the client. Similarly 
must arrange for and generally super- 
vise the necessary training and work 
conditioning, and finally must assist 
the and the adjustment 
Throughout this process 
who 


the job. 
interpreter 
ease the between the client, 
employer, all 


must 


the trainer, the 
others with whom the client comes 
contact. must assist the pur- 
chase such prosthetic devices 
may required; must arrange for 
the best possible instruction their 
use, and must perform the thousand 
and one other functions which may 
easily bound that one 


word “counselor.” 


ESTABLISHED FACILITIES ARE USED 

none the operations the 
Federal-State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies try the entire 
job ourselves—unless counsel- 
ing. And even there call oth- 
ers for assistance. Generally, how- 
ever, the rehabilitation counselor does 
complete job. And, generally, 
utilize outside facilities for all other 
steps the rehabilitation process. 
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establish facilities our own; nor 

the States. 
Medical, surgical, 

hospital services are purchased from 


psychiatric and 


doctors hospitals, just you and 
individuals purchase them. Pros- 
thetic devices are purchased from the 
makers, just you would pur- 
Training pur- 
vocational 


chase hearing aid. 
established 
correspondence 


chased from 


schools, schools, 
special schools and colleges, 
may justify. 

This does not mean, however, that 
not work out special agree- 
ments purchase plans. Nor does 
statement that operate 
facilities our own mean that 
not encourage the establishment and 
expansion facilities render ade- 
quate service clients. 

Indeed have some working 
agreements operation the nation- 
level the moment, and are do- 
ing our utmost extend the number 
and scope those agreements 
rapidly possible. Many our 
agreements with other agencies pro- 
vide mainly for mutual referral and 
exchange information. Examples 
there, course, would the old-age 
and survivors insurance bureau the 
Social Security Administration, and 
the Public Assistance Bureau the 
same organization. There are hun- 
dreds instances daily, where pros- 
pective clients approach the local 
fices the insurance bureau, the 
local welfare office, and apparent 
that rehabilitation services 
dicated. such instances, the serv- 
ices the rehabilitation agencies are 
pointed out and the persons are re- 
ferred. 

the other hand, there may 
many instances which the financial 
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status prospective client who ap- 
proaches the local rehabilitation of- 
fice such that should referred 
the local old-age and survivors in- 
surance office, the local public 
assistance agency. such cases, the 
local rehabilitation office acts the 
referral agent—and frequently 
the case that rehabilitation and public 
assistance benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance are given con- 
currently. digesting this, don’t 
conclude that old-age and survivors 
insurance for the aged alone; bene- 
fits are paid almost many young 
widows and children retired 


workers. 


One the best our working 
agreements that between the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
National Goodwill Industries. This 
provides basis upon which the local 
Goodwill Industries will, some ex- 
tent, convert their sheltered work- 
shops into training shops which the 
severely disabled, those who have 
never worked before, others who 
have been away from employment for 
long terms, may start working again 
under sheltered conditions, build 
old new skills, become accustomed 
the routine rising and getting 
work, putting day the shop, 
and then getting back home. This 
work-conditioning frequently vital 
necessity preparing the disabled 
for employment private industry, 
where the competition with the non- 
handicapped. Under this agreement, 
the Goodwill Industries will increase 
the types training, improve the qual- 
ity, and increase the amount train- 
ing given. The rehabilitation organ- 
ization will pay for the training its 
clients, will receive full value for its 
money, and, the same time, will 


find open bridge—in the form 
sheltered work and training shop 
the employable disabled 
and eventual paid job private 
industry business. 

There, you see, example the 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation 
stimulating the expansion and develop- 
ment facility through financial 
support and use that facility, but 
still leaving other hands. 


USE PROSTHETIC DEVICES TAUGHT 
MILWAUKEE 

One the most effective recent de- 
velopments rehabilitation has been 
worked out the Goodwill Industries 
Milwaukee, incidentally. This 
the establishment service under 
which amputees and others are taught 
the use devices. Until 
the Army and Navy started doing 
something about it, virtually help 
was given the amputee selecting 
learning use artificial limb. 


opportunity try out num- 


ber types, evaluate the many 
different just went and 
bought artificial leg arm. His 
instruction consisted largely taking 
few steps the leg—or waving the 
new pair shoes. Then was 
his own. 

thought was given the psycho- 
logical factor. Little was given 
the type appliance needed. None 
was given the proper use, that 
would get satisfaction from the de- 
vice and able use without be- 
ing made conspicuous, and further 
handicapped psychologically. 

Incidentally—at this point—I should 
like point out that also are do- 
ing something about this problem. 
have retained consultant, Dr. Henry 
Kessler, New Jersey, out- 
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standing man cineplastic surgery, 
and recently charge the amputa- 
tion center the Navy hospital 
Mare Island. His consultation with 
the State rehabilitation agencies and 
their medical officers will give them 
the picture the successful modern 
method helping the amputee over- 
come his handicaps the fullest pos- 
sible extent—both psychologically and 
physically. 

All these agreements which 
have worked out the national level, 
course, must implemented 
agreements the State, county, and 
local level order effective— 
because the work rehabilitation 
done the States, the counties, 
the towns and cities outside Wash- 
ington. 

the extent that they are made ef- 
fective the local level, they will 
have great meaning for the younger 
groups who may need rehabilitation 
services. Close working agreements 
between the city and State school 
systems and the State and city re- 
habilitation offices should provide 
continuing program rehabilitation 
for the exceptional child when 
reaches working age. Close agree- 
ments with public and private agencies 
should contribute that same end. 

These agreements should based— 
and will be, course—on the basic 
concept value the client. They 
should include also something that 
less tangible, but probably more im- 
portant: complete 
tween the agencies during the process 
rehabilitation, with joint staff meet- 
ings, and with joint planning and joint 
action wherever necessary and desir- 
able. 

the rehabilitation process, 
seems entirely reasonable that 
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the teacher special class chil- 
dren should review with the local re- 
habilitation officials, from time 
time, the problems presented the 
individuals the class, the progress 
made, and the objective toward which 
each working. When these children 
attain working age, many them 
may need further special services 
fit them for the most complete physical, 
mental, social, vocational 
nomic usefulness which they are 
capable. 

seems perfectly logical and reason- 
able for the teacher the spe- 
cial class begin work with the re- 
habilitation counselor, least 
eral years advance the time 
when the child may become rehabili- 
tation client. seems most advant- 
ageous for the child. 

Collaboration the selection ob- 
jectives and the devising indi- 
vidual plans, advance the time 
when the child becomes rehabilita- 
tion agency client, might well save 
much time readjustment, might well 
result coordinating activities 
that the rehabilitation process becomes 
continuous one—not interrupted 
and disjointed affair with its psy- 
chological shock and its tedious re- 
adjustment processes. 


Each has investment— 


every child 


financial and moral 
who needs special services and care. 
Each has investment every 
adult who needs special services and 
care make him wholly useful. Our 
interest continuous and seems 
wholly apparent that so- 
cially and economic advantageous 
provide special services plan 
continuity which will carry the handi- 
capped person school 
(Continued page 91) 
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Guiding Visually Handicapped Youth 


URING the past few years more 
seeing and blind people 
have been employed than any time 
the history our country. 
only recently that the United States 
Service’ has accepted the 
assisting handicapped 
individvals. The United States Civi! 
Service Bureau has let down the bars 
and visually 
peonle. Fifty occupations have 
the 
with defective 


many 


been listed Commission 
suitable for those 
sion. Within the past few years the 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


has employed many placement agents 


vi- 


whose only duty assist the par- 
tially seeing and the blind. 
individuals are placed all 
over the United States. 

the recent gains employment 
are maintained, the schools for 
the visually handicapped must replace 
their idcalistic system education 
with effective program guidance. 
This will emphasize vocational 
adjustment. However, may kept 
mind that vocational guidance 
program that alone will insure the 
continual growth ability for self 


direction. 


MATERIALS FOR GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS 

with great deal information. 

for the visually handicapped 


SOURCE 


California. 


Instructor, 


Charles Buell 


have not used very much initiative 
collecting occupational 
course occupational 


imagination 
information. 
should given the 
General 


information 


seventh eighth grades. 
features the -arge 


cupations may followed the in- 


groups oc- 
vestigation individual students 


Although the teacher does not find 


braille, Clear the Talking 
and magazine 
articles 


handicapped people are available 
forms that can read blind and 
partially seeing students. The follow- 
ing list braille books that can 
the present time: 


FOR STUDENTS 

Chapman, Paul, Occupational Guid- 
ance. Atlanta: Turner, Smith, 
1943. Ink print edition $1.76. 
(For the student this the best 
book available braille). 

Kitson Lingenfelter, Vocations for 
Girls (1939) and Vocations for 
Boys. (1942) New York: Har- 
court Brace. 

Myers, George, Planning Your Fu- 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 


FOR TEACHERS 


Wilber, Vocations for the Visual- 
Handicapped. New York: 


American Foundation for 
Blind, 1937. (Recent develop- 
California School for the Blind, Berkeley, 
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ments have made much the 
material this book out-of-date.) 
Myers, George, Principles and Tech- 
niques Vocational Guidance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 


Since this material written for 
seeing students, should adapted 
and interpreted for the visually handi- 
capped the guidance specialist who 
has considerable knowledge the prob- 
lems the blind and partially seeing. 
The Overbrook (Philadelphia) School 
for the Blind has put into braille for 
its students book covering over two 
hundred occupations that the blind 
enter. This school 
add many more occupations the list. 
one the few practical attempts 
being made solve the difficult prob- 
lem providing suitable reading ma- 
dents. 

For the most part print material 
will have gathered and read 
the student. There are over 21,000 
different jobs our country. The 
Dictionary 
cates job families occupations re- 
quiring similar qualifications. There 
are several publications job an- 
alysis for different industries. 
search through this material will un- 
cover many jobs for which visually 
handicapped peovle might qualify. 
Helga Books About the Blind 
extended bibliography guidance 
material appearing before 1940 will 
found. Visually handicapped stu- 
dents who wish into education, 
should know Teachers the Blind— 
Their Status and Salaries Berthold 
carefully selected list 
the most reliable studies occupa- 
tions should available. 

The best way keep this informa- 


might 
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tion up-to-date purchase pamph- 
lets covering wide range occupa- 
tions. The best lists available the 
present time will found Shartle’s’ 
Occupational Information and For- 
Occupations, selected list 
1500 inexpensive pamphlets. Both 
these books list some material for the 
visually handicapped. Too, every 
school should subscribe the month- 
magazine Occupations.’ 

For educational guidance the coun- 
selor should have catalogs from schools 
the state and Guide Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools 
the United States” and Handbook 
Private Schools for American Boys 
and Valuable information can 
obtained from unions and various 
professional 
those the field social work” 
where visually handicapped people are 
employed. 

Another source occupational in- 
formation found Film and Radio 
Discussion Guide.” Some valuable in- 
formation may obtained from the 
Educational and Radio Script and 
Transcript Exchange, Office 
tially seeing students could get in- 
formation from educational films deal- 
ing with occupations. Lists such 
films may obtained from 
Wilson Educational Se- 
reens and Educators Progress 
Service.” Recordings for School Use” 
will particular interest teach- 
ers the visually handicapped. 

Every school for the visually handi- 
capped should have 
material available for its teachers. For 
small library the author recom- 
mends the following: 


Blatz, E., Understanding the 
Young Child. New York: Wil- 
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liam Morrow, 1944. 278 $2.50. 

Chisholm, L., Guiding Youth 
Secondary School. New York: 
American Book, 1946. 
$3.25. 

Germane Germane, Personal Work 
High School. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett, 1941. 599 $4.00. 

Jones, Arthur, Principles Guid- 
ance, New York: McGraw-Hi!l 
Book, 1945. 592 $3.50. 

Strang, Ruth, Every Teachers Rec- 
ords. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 120th St. New 
York. 50c. 

Wickman, K., Teachers And Be- 
havior Problems. Commonwealth 
Fund, 57th St., New York. 


TESTING AID THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 

teacher should familiar with 
the part which testing plays the 
guidance program. text 
Testing and Counseling the High- 
The best thought testing the 
blind contained two publications 
Dr. Semuel Hayes—Contributions 
Psychology Blindness” and 


Vocaticnal Tests for the 
tests, achieve- 


ment tests, Seashore Musical Tests, 
and few aptitude tests have proved 
scientific value when adapted 
the blind. The best work aptitude 
tests for the blind has been done 
Mrs. Mary 1700 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. She 
cessfully used the Pennsylvania Bi- 
Manual and the Minnesota Rate 
Manipulation Tests. Instructions for 
giving these tests the blind may 
obtained from the Educational Test 
Bureau, 3433 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Bauman has developed 


modified plan for using the Dearborn 
Form Board.~ The New York In- 
stitute for the Blind, 999 Pelham Park- 
way, New York City, doing some 
aptitude testing and has published two 
pamphlets the subject. However, 
norms have not been established, 
the scores are not scientific value 
for vocational guidance. The school 
make available 
Jersey Commission 
for the and the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind are using the Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test the College 
Board. This 


norms 


soon. The New 


Entrance Examinaticn 
test has not been use very long 
Evidence indicates that the test will 


value educational guidance. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES INCREASE 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

Many school activities may de- 
veloped which will assist students 
their vocational 
business people and former 
graduates should asked visit the 
talk. Business people may 
asked come and hold practice 


preparation. 


interviews with students. 
who has learned how 
viewed has learned great deal. 
will have learned about keeping ap- 
pointments, neat and healthy appear- 
ance, and other things important 
vocational success. Vocational quiz 
contests, vocational parties, vocational 
Town Hall Meetings, school assem- 
blies, and plays may part the 
program. Hobby encourage 
student along vocational lines. 
career club under wise supervision 
asset any school. 

The career conference has proved 
valuable high schools where has 
been used. Members service club 
representing various occupations come 
the school certain few days 
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talk and answer students’ questions. 
advance the student chooses the oc- 
cupations about which wishes 
hear. After the conference, students 
write reports which are mem- 
bers the service club. Since the 
Lions Club has always worked with 
the visually this would 
the first service club approach. 
Too, the Kiwanis Club particularly 
interested vocational guidance. 
Visits places employment and 
exhibits can arranged. 
The class can discuss advance what 
for. Some schools have “vo- 
day. student writes some 
worker the his choice 
asking permission visit him for the 


day. 


SPECIFIC PREPARATION FOR CHOSEN 
VOCATION 

cumulative record should kept 
for each student that include physical 
data, intelligence and other test rat- 
ings, personality characteristics, extra- 
curricular achievements, and informa- 
tion special aptitudes and interests. 
The counselor will refer this mater- 
ial and have several conferences with 
the student help him decide 
vocation. 

When student has decided upon 
occupation, the next step prep- 
aration, but very few visually handi- 
capped public schools are re- 
ceiving anything value. Even 
schools having classes for exceptional 
children have neglected physical train- 
ing and vocational education for the 
blind. For the most part trained 
teachers and facilities have not been 
made available. Since these classes 
are small, the condition not likely 
improved soon. 

Most the schools for the blind still 
cling the traditional training 
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broommaking, caning, weaving, music, 
piano tuning, sewing, and home 
economics. Some the schools have 
branched out into agriculture, shoe- 
making, racket stringing, advanced 
home economics, and radio repairing. 
Workshop receives verying degrees 
that only few these training 
courses are offered any one school. 
few schools are trying improve 
vocational training. Overbrook has 
purchased worth industrial 
machinery and hired competent in- 
structor. The California School for 
the Blind admits, what must evi- 
dent all, that one school can 
enough varied adequate training. Here 
students are sent various local 
trade schools tor courses and work. 
part for each day spent academic 
work the school for the blind. For 
twenty-three years college preparatory 
the California School for the blind 
have attended local public schools. 
too early judge the worth 
the new and improved plans, but one 
may hopeful. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP THE 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

Only few large schools for the 
blind will find practical hire 
placement agent. Most schools with 
smaller student enrollments will 
well cooperate closely with the local 
state agency that places adult visually 
handicapped. This agency knows the 
employment situations better than 
teachers. Those interested place- 
ment should read Job Placement 
the Physically 
section this new book 
devoted the visually handicapped. 

The New York State School and 
the Minnesota school for the blind 
have done systematic work securing 
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summer jobs for their students. This 
has done with much value 
placing the student upon graduation. 
usually 
looked, for the schools send cap- 
able visually 
into the neighborhood mow lawns, 
wash clothing, and other common 
tasks. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR COUNSELOR 


should clear that vocational 
guidance cannot successfully done 
without special qualifications. 
dents must have confidence the 
counselor. Besides good liberal edu- 
cation, the counselor should have had 
training principles guidance, an- 
alysis jobs, and methods counsel- 
ing the individual, well field 
work vocational guidance. 
should know something the history 
and philosophy work with the blind, 
psychology blindness, laws effect- 
ing the blind, and diseases the eye. 
should have had teaching experi- 
ence and two three years factory 
commercial work. 


ORGANIZING GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


much clearer and mute general recog- 
nition the meaning guidance and 
the need for guidance. The ways 
organizing guidance program will 
vary from school school, but there 
First, there must months careful 
planning some member the staff. 
This planning usually begins with 
those guidance needs recognized 
all teachers. These are the behavior 
problems that interfere with teaching. 
Faculty talks dealing with these prob- 
lems lead better understanding 
the background behavior. soon 
found that the school needs person 
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committee develop plan which 
will meet the needs each student. 
the plan gradually develops, cer- 
tain guidance responsibility fall more 
and more upon one teacher who has 
had some vocational training, pos- 
sible. This teacher assumes responsi- 
bility for vocational guidance and dif- 
ficult emotional problems. Classroom 
teachers continue their guidance work 
and cooperate with 
There in-service training for all 
members the staff. Readings, fac- 
ulty meetings, committee reports, and 
college guidance courses are part 
the program. Guidance material 
made available. successful the 
guidance program school must 
developed slowly and generally ac- 
cepted and understood the teach- 
ers. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose guidance assist 
the individual make wise choices 
critical situations such way 
ensure growth the ability for self- 
direction. Schools for the visually 
handicapped need guidance programs, 
particularly better vocational guid- 
ance. The greatest need for more 
occupational information, guidance 
specialists, and more practical guid- 
ance program with its present faculty. 
the visually handicapped are hold 
recent gains made employment, bet- 
ter guidance essential. 
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SECTION MAJOR WORK GROUP 

The chairman, Dr. Paul Essert, 
Superintendent Schools Grosse 
Point, Michigan, opened the session 
saying that democratic society 
the public schools must meet the 
needs all the children all the 
people. our educational systems 
the brilliant child has been geared 
the mediocre. Little thinking has 
been given the educators the 
problems and needs 
few have been doing some- 
classes for 


child. 
thing it. 
this child have been organ- 
ized New York City and Cleveland. 

Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, Assistant 
Superintendent Schools, New York 
City, stated that classes for 
gifted children were organized 
1918. There are 
classes the present time. 

China has organized school for 
intellectually gifted children taught 
special teachers. These children will 
later out into the communities 
teach the laws health and give what 
help they can the people. 

Leadership sadly needed today 
pervlexed, confused world. The 
intellectually gifted children are so- 
ciety’s potential investment 
manity’s best contribution the ad- 
vance mankind. They are the fu- 
ture scientists, mathe- 
maticians and literary interpreters 
the world, thinkers the fields 
government, economy and sociclogy. 
These children are potential leaders 
who understand world citizenship. 

Need for Program: 

educational philosophy for all 
the children must provide adequate 
educational program for the very 


ninety-five such 
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superior order help them achieve 
socially useful and competent per- 
sonality. Education for all must not 
omit the intellectually child. 

The argument often heard that 
bright children take care them- 
selves. have 
quent, many retarded because the 
regular school program does not meet 
their needs. The most effective edu- 
cational practice the special class 
higher, balanced and enriched pro- 
gram informal environment un- 
der the guidance understanding 
and competent teachers. so- 
cial adjustment and personality traits 
are eoually These chil- 
dren should early and 
especially 
Tests should given the kinder- 


Many 


garten. 

Public schools, the offer 
little the way specialized oppor- 
tunities for superior children because 
this group gets along creditably the 
program geared the average child. 
For the group there 
appeal pity protection such 
had been used obtain appropria- 
tions for the education the handi- 
capped child. 

Child Guidance Clinics emphasize 
the need for program for superior 
children best carried out special 
classes. But the approach may 
tivity program, tutorial instruction 
special class. 

The desirable program education 
needs include the early identifica- 
tion children the basis in- 
dividual psychological tests, the pro- 
vision supplies and equip- 
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ment, the enlisting the cooperation 
local and community sources, and 
articulation the secondary 
schools. 

The keynote the program the 
enrichment the curriculum, includ- 
ing program for teaching the funda- 
mentals and special skills, also pro- 
vision for group activities planned 
enable each child develop 
with all the other pupils the school. 
Special consideration needs giv- 
the appreciation and the de- 
velopment emotional values and 
the facing realistic situations. 

Because the keen competition en- 
countered, the gifted child becomes 
quite humble. realizes how little 
cerning schools, community, country 
and world, his thinking stimulated 
and interests broadened. must dig 
deep get the facts. Attention must 
given manipulative activities, 
social activities. must learn 
shoulder responsibilities, face realities 
and become effective citizen. These 
children are potential leaders. The 
greater the the greater 
the responsibilities. 

Where there are special classes 
for these children, there should one 
artist teacher each school take 
these children. Leaders are 
needed all fields, not just the pro- 
fessions. Training for just the top 
levels might lead 
aristocracy. Slow learners often are 
potential leaders. 

Problems and Difficulties: 

Segregation may develop over- 
confidence among some children. 

Some parents insist accelera- 


tion. 
Inadequacy teachers pro- 


vide the educational guidance for chil- 
dren with special abilities mathe- 
matics, science, art, music, etc. 

Inadequacy teachers pro- 
vide personality guidance and “follow- 
up” insure continuous effort and 
closer articulation conserve 
the better and best our school 
population, develop their unusual 
abilities, social responsibility, and lead- 
ership. 

Facilities for the early identifica- 
tion exceptional children. 

Difficulties the program 
education aiming guide the de- 
velopment each individual child 
that can his share improve 
and reconstruct the environment 
the interests human betterment. 

Opportunities for social responsi- 
bilities the school and for inter- 
relationship between the pupils all 
groups need carefully planned 
and provided, that the superior 
children may have realistic and 


current understanding and active in- 


terest the world and people about 
them. 
SUMMARY 

There one correct way 
take care this problem. 

Providing adequate educational 
opportunities for the gifted child 
probably the most important problem 
education today. 

Unless something about 
it, are guilty neglecting our as- 
sets. 

The International Council for 
Exceptional Children should assume 
responsibility for these children. 

resolution was proposed and car- 
ried “That the problem adequate 
educational provisions for the gifted 
child referred Dr. Florence Dun- 
lop, President the International 
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Council for Children.” 
(JENNIE Recorder). 


SECTION THE DEAF 


After few introductory remarks 
the chairman, Mr. Harley Wood- 
en, Superintendent, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan, several 
members panel presented papers, 
among which was the following dis- 
cussion Reading Readiness for the 
Deaf Child Miss Mary Blair, State 
Supervisor the Physically Handi- 
capped the Michigan State Depart- 
ment Public Education: 

Most the research studies which 
have been made reading thus far 
have used the the 
normal child their basis. Conse- 
quently, the teacher the deaf 
understand reading readiness 
the part the deaf child she must 
cognizant the reading studies made 
normal children such experts 
Gray, Betts, Monroe, Harrison, and 
others. She should also have some 
opportunity teach normal children 
during the reading readiness stage 
that she may apply both the theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects reading 
the needs and problems the deaf 
child. 

Certainly stage child growth 
such reading readiness can di- 
vorced from the phase which directly 
precedes follows it, but must 
part gradual over-lapping from 
one period another. Reading au- 
thorities agree that readiness the 
normal child cannot determined 
any single criterion but must con- 
sidered involving multiple factors. 
Thus logical assume that 
single standardized reading readiness 
test can possible offer complete in- 
ventory this stage child de- 
velopment. 
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Reading experts suggest that read- 
ing for the average normal child 
should delayed until shows 
approximate mental age six years 
six months. is, therefore, reasonable 
assume that deaf child will need 
reach comparable psychological 
maturity level before begins 
read. Accurate intelligence quotients 
are, however, very difficult secure 
from deaf child. Furthermore, 
doubtful that performance tests which 
are generally used for determining the 
intelligence level deaf children can 
offer true index their ability 
read. Consequently, Probable Error 
must taken into consideration. 


The health the child, especially 
the areas visual and auditory acuity, 
are known important part 
the readiness normal children; these 
should also determined the deaf 
child. cannot denied that the 
loss auditory acuity the deaf 
child will sure delay the read- 
ing readiness stage, for causes 
language gap between him and the 
normal child which can never en- 
tirely bridged. cases where visual 
acuity seriously reduced, the most 
important avenue learning im- 
paired and consequent retardation 
sure result. fortunate, how- 
ever, that such factors glandular 
balance imbalance, presence ab- 
sence focal infections, existence 
non-existence nervous disorders can 
determined the physician 
readily for the deaf can for the 
normal pupil. is, therefore, advis- 
able for the teacher the deaf 
secure complete health inventory 
her pupils from the family school 
physician before they begin read. 

Emotional stability important 
the reading readiness both the 
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child who deaf and the one who 
normal. The deaf child may have the 
additional handicap having over- 
solicitous parents those who re- 
ject him completely. may frus- 
trated because does not understand 
language well enough interpret his 
environment. may also develop 
any other signs emotional immatur- 
ity which are often noticed the so- 
called normal child. The teacher 
the deaf has the advantage low- 
pupil-teacher ratio and will thus 
able observe more easily the in- 
dividuals her group for early de- 
tection undesirable behavior traits. 
Parental consultations, 
tions, and recognition the child’s 
need for both home and 
school are preventing 
serious personality maladjustments. 
extreme cases emotional maladjust- 
ments may necessary for the 
teacher the deaf seek the advice 
such the clinical psy- 
chologist psychiatrist. 

Bond and Bond their recent book 
called Teaching the Child Read 
stress the importance certain fac- 
tors the reading readiness nor- 
mal children: 

while experiences. 

The acquisition adequate 
vocabulary. 

The ability speak correctly. 

Knowledge how recognize 
likenesses and differences. 

The ability follow directions. 

The understanding simple lan- 
guage. 

The ability pay attention. 

Knowledge how handle 
crayons, scissors, paste, books, 

10. Ability hold sequence 


ideas mind. 

such educational factors, the deaf 
child will, because his language de- 
ficiency, have considerable trouble 
achieving equivalent level with the 
child. Such deficiencies will 
probably always exist, but even so, 
the teacher the deaf must help the 
child overcome many these 
handicaps possible. 

day school situation, the teacher 
should take many opportunities 
possible for home visitations. She 
should provide rich, meaningful ex- 
periences school supplement the 
home environment. She should recog- 
nize that the early stages read- 
ing, child gets out story only 
that which his experiental background 
enables him bring it. 

The fact that child cannot hear 
excuse for him cut off from 
many pleasant experiences with well- 
illustrated books his own maturity 
level. Furthermore, story telling 


which supplemented with visual 


aids should integral part the 
deaf child’s pre-reading experiences 
just for the normal child. Rich 
associations with books should develop 
interest learning read. 
Probably the greatest lag deaf 
child’s education lies language and 
vocabulary devolpment. The nursery 
school program for deaf children 
most helpful this respect. There 
should much emphasis language 
and vocabulary development. Choice 
vocabulary should guided 
the immediate needs the child 
his home and school environments. 
Speech the nursery school level 
should adequate meet the child’s 
immediate goals works and 
plays with others both home and 
school. Opportunities for associa- 
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tion with normal children for least 
part each day are most helpful 
assisting the child his use lan- 
guage. Some phonetic basis for speech 
this stage. 

The deaf child will find the follow- 
ing directions very difficult 
because his language handicap; 
therefore, much emphasis should 
given this development during the 
reading readiness period. Training 
the lip-reading functional com- 
mands and much silent reading fol- 
lowing directions should given. 

Ability use oral language should 
also stressed the reading readi- 
ness period. Such language should 
taught relation the real life 
experiences which the child en- 
gages. Simple excursions such go- 
ing the school lunch room buy 
ice cream, going the library 
janitor’s quarters may all used 
develop language 
which may form the basis experi- 
ential reading. 


meaningful 


Training holding sequence 
ideas mind can furthered 
having the deaf children dramatize 
stories which have been told the 
teacher with the use visual aids. 
Deaf children can learn arrange 
series pictures the proper se- 
quence for story. There are innum- 
erable other methods which the in- 
genious teacher may utilize for this 
purpose. 

The pre-reading stage should also 
offer much opportunity for the child 
handle such tools scissors, paste, 
crayons, and books which will later 
used for reading classes. ac- 
tivity program based experiences 
the child’s maturity level should af- 
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ford much practice the use these 
reading tools. 

Ability recognize likenesses and 
differences may taught the deaf 
child through direction sheets which 
are available some the better 
workbooks published for normal chil- 
dren. fact, the art lip reading 
itself one the best methods for 
teaching the recognition likenesses 
and differences. 

Ability abstract thinking 
very difficult not impossible for the 
deaf child, but the teacher can assist 
him overcoming some his de- 
ficiencies giving him rich experi- 
ences which can learn solve 
many his own problems. 

When the teacher the deaf has of- 
fered such reading readiness pro- 
gram for her pupils, then and only 
then can she hope have her pupils 
reach the stage described Gates 
“the time when learning read 
will individually the most satis- 
fying, helpful, and socially fruitful.” 


SECTION THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
(VOCATIONAL) 

Mr. Richard Hungerford presented 
the following principles and concrete 
suggestions for the mentally retarded: 

“The education the Mentally Re- 
tarded must directed toward the 
development the individual. Owing 
the limitations this group they 
are unable profit instruction 
the regular school program and need 
specialized curriculum that they 
can realize their maximum potential- 
ities. They must trained ac- 
cept social responsibilities. 

program for occupational educa- 
tion must based the assump- 
tion that there such condition 
Mental Retardation. This essen- 
tially physical handicap accompanied 
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frequently other handicaps. They 
lack associative power and usually die 
early. However, they will respond 
training suitable situation. They 
are not able have equality op- 
portunity; they need guidance and 
help obtaining suitable jobs. Such 
program must necessity able 
function good bad times and 
must fit the individual make 
worthwhile society. 


training the individual make 
satisfactory social contribution there 
must curricular choices. can- 
not use part the regular program 
the regular program slowed down. 
must decide the minimum es- 
sentials, start where the individual 
and then grade sequence. There 
must also long-term planning, 
that the needs the individual are 
met nearly his ability will per- 
mit. Guidance must started early. 
must know several jobs order 
choose and must know 
niques choice. Non-manual train- 
ing necessity. This phase train- 
ing must not left chance. 
consists the regular steps such 
drill, checking, and application. The 
complete program has 
(1) occupational information the 
individual should know the importance 
his job and have knowledge 
other jobs; (2) vocational guidance— 
should have knowledge jobs and 
knowledge self; vocational 
training; (4) vocational placement; 
(5) social placement. All these must 
provided give complete pro- 
gram. 

small system probably only 
few teachers would the organiza- 
tion. large system committee 
would the work. This committee 
various types 


classes: activity, non-activity, young 
teachers, older teachers, and teachers 
with various cultural backgrounds. 
The central office would provide the 
rooms, forms, patterns, specialists, di- 
This would 
assure curricular program accept- 
able the teachers and the depart- 
ment supervision since represen- 


rection, needed. 


their joint efforts.” 


Mr. Lynn Sullivan stated that 
was not familiar with the program 
occupational education, hence would 
confine his remarks the program 
the Wayne County Training School. 
The program the Training School 
set provide training those 
jobs which the individuals are apt 
find available when they are released. 
These consist about thirty forty 
manual occupations such gardening, 
milking, cleaning, and constitute prac- 
tical guidance. Contacts are made 
with tradesmen, farmers, that 
placement also provided when pos- 
‘sible. these means the institution 
provides occupational training, guid- 
ance, and placement. 

Mr. Harold Longeway pointed out 
that the occupational education pro- 
gram, while important, should sup- 
plemented program designed 
vhysical correctness for 
many possible. Many these 
pupils have remedial physical dis- 
abilities which let will probably 
not receive attention. school 
should assume this responsibility and 
secure remedial treatment, including 
surgery, far possible. ad- 
dition, school placement agent would 
render valuable service. This would 
help them secure jobs within their 
ability range and addition would 
provide some measure follow-up 
service. (O. Recorder). 


secure 
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IN-SERVICE TEXAS TRAINING CENTERS 
Three extension centers have been 
organized Texas for the preparation 
teachers for special education. Dr. 
Leigh Peck conducting center 
the Waco Schools, and Dr. James 
Knight directing centers San 
Angelo and Corpus Christi. Expected 
enrollments the three centers should 
the neighborhood seventy-five. 
These centers are sponsored the 
Department Public Instruction. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Members the American So- 
ciety for Hard Hearing voted 
change the name the organization 
Hearing Society. This 
change was made place the em- 
phasis hearing, broaden the im- 


American 


plied meaning the society’s name, 
and shorten for publicity pur- 


poses. 


BURGUM DIRECT PROGRAM 
SPECIAL EDUCATION STATE 
COLLEGE, SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


The college officials have announced 
the appointment Dr. Leland Bur- 
gum Director Special Education, 
effective September 1946. addi- 
tion having the directorship the 
special curriculum this field, Dr. 
Burgum will serve consultant 
the State’s eleemosynary institutions. 

Dr. Burgum was formerly school 
counselor for the Public Schools 
North Dakota and served for period 
years director special educa- 
tion schools designed for handi- 
capped children. His extensive train- 
ing and experience the field 
special education will provide Texas 
outstanding leader. 
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STATE MEETINGS MINNESOTA 

The Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion sponsored state meeting spe- 
cial education Minneapolis recent- 
ly. Section meetings were held 
the fields Speech Correction, 
Crippled, Cardiac and Lowered Vital- 
ity, Deaf and Hard Hearing, Sight 
Saving and Blind, Special Classes, and 
Mentally Retarded. Out state 
speakers were follows: Dr. John 
Lee Problems the Mental and 
Social Deviate and Looking Ahead 
the Education the Handicapped 
Children, Dr. Van Riper Arti- 
culatory Problems the Classroom 
and Stuttering. 


Chapter Chatter 
LOUISE BRUMBAUGH 
FIVE YEARS ACHIEVEMENT 

This was the theme talk Dr. 
Robert Bell Browne, member the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children and Professor Education 
the University Illinois. Speaking 
before the members and guests the 
Illini Chapter their October meet- 
ing, Dr. Browne discussed briefly the 
purpose the Commission which was 
established Illinois State Legis- 
lature 1941 the sole agency 
concerned with the total welfare 
exceptional children. Its chief func- 
tions are insure that all facilities 
the state, both public and private, 
made available for all handicapped 
children, coordinate these facilities, 
prevent duplication, and help agen- 
cies improve and extent their services. 

Dr. Browne outlined the seven 
specific duties the Commission, 
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illustrated them mentioning ex- 
amples how the Commission works 
(1) coordination the services 
the four State Departments and of- 
fices concerned with the welfare 
handicapped children; (2) stimulation 
all private and public efforts the 
care, treatment, education and social 
service handicapped children, and 
coordination their efforts with those 
the state departments into unified 
and comprehensive program; (3) pro- 
motion special classes and individual 
instruction for all types handi- 
capped children, and provision spe- 
cial training for teachers; (4) promo- 
tion adequate provisions for medi- 
cal diagnosis and treatment the 
handicapped child well-qualified 
physicians and psychiatrists; (5) pro- 
motion vocational guidance, train- 
ing, placement and social adjustment 
individual case work basis for 
every child needing such 
services; (6) further 
study facilities and serv- 


promotion 


ices Illinois through recommended 
administrative and legislative action; 
(7) effecting the establishment 
Hospital-School for the educable sev- 
erely children for whom 
there other school program. 


This 
and put into operation. 
Chicago, opened September 23, 
1946 between the 
ages and 13. The capacity will 
children. Taking active 
part the discussion about 
School was Mr. Charles Dixon, 
regional representative the Depart- 
ment Public Welfare, the agency 
responsible for the operation the 
School. urged the group work 
towards recommending applicants for 
this school special project. 


School has 


vith 


-the Indiana State 


Dr. Browne concluded his talk with 
three concrete suggestions for further 
action promote the welfare ex- 
ceptional children: (1) through 
thorough census every community 
locate, identify and provide for 
every child with handicap, including 
the newborn and others the 
age 21; (2) investigate thorough- 
and license private schools for the 
handicapped; (3) provide special 
certification teachers special edu- 
cation. 

correspondent 
Illini Chapter 


SOCIALIZING SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Central Indiana ready for an- 
other active year. year our 
ninety menibers held four successful 
meetings. Three the four meetings 
were professional nature and em- 
phasized social problems. Speakers 
included Rev. Robert Hall, chaplain 
Prison, Michigan 
City; Mrs. Meredith Nicholson, Jr. 
the Health Center; and Mrs. Hazel 
Jordan, director the Marion County 


Juvenile Center. added interest 
and value were tour the 
Juvenile Center and visit the 


Isolation Hospital that constituted part 
the program for two the meet- 
ings. Mrs. Georgia Rost was pro- 
gram chairman. 

enjoyable May breakfast 
book review concluded the chapter’s 
program for the year under Mrs. 
Hilda Alldredge president. 

Meta reporter 
Central Indiana Chapter 


and 


LOS ANGELES 
Our held its Annual In- 


stitute Sessions the Ambassador 
Hotel Auditorium late last month. 
DECEMBER 
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This event always looked forward 
all persons interested Special 
Education. 

The guest speaker for the session 
was Mrs. Joseph Hook, President 
the Los Angeles Tenth District 
fornia Congress Parents and Teach- 
ers. She discussed California’s pro- 
gram for handicapped children. This 
was followed panel discussion led 
Raymond Pollick, Assistant 
Superintendent Elementary Edu- 
cation. Other panel members were 
Donald Specialist Hearing 
Conservation; Richard French, 
Superintendent California School 
the Blind; Lillian Hill, Chief Bur- 
eau Mental Hygiene; and Romaine 
Mackie, Consultant Education 
Physically Handicapped. 

LEICHMAN, Secretary 


Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 69) 

the knowledge the easiest arith- 
metic terms: the experimental group 
showing slightly greater familiarity 
with terms relating commerce; the 
control group, technical arithmetic 
terms. This difference not enough 
significant, although points 
important trend, e., the stress 
with the mentally retarded boy should 
with the practical 
arithmetic problems and with terms 
which will use later functions 
society. possible that the dif- 
ference noted, however small, due 
part training and chronological 
age. The commercial with 
which the mentally retarded group 
greatest familiarity are the 
more concrete terms closely related 
the daily activities this particular 
group children, e., money, 
count fingers, earn dollar, how 
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much does the show cost? 

The lack ability use arithmetic 
vocabulary undoubtedly accounts 
large measure for the 
reading, understanding, 
and solving problems various types 
which has been found typify the 
mentally retarded unsatis- 
factory achievement the mentally 
retarded with verbal problems 
undoubtedly closely related their 
limited understanding arithmetical 
also quite possible 
that lack knowledge vocabulary 
accounts for the general inferiority 
the mentally retarded pupils, which 
has been noted their ability 
correctly concrete exercises 
all four the fundamental processes.’ 

thus see that great- 
emphasis must placed teach- 
ers mentally retarded children 
mount importance that mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls given the 
tools which they can achieve some 
measure success their personal 
community adjustment. The necessity 
solve simple arithmetical problems 
daily requirement the retarded 
individual, and lack knowledge 
vocabulary basic this skill one 
factor contributing the maladjust- 
ment. 


198. 
198. 


New Developments 


(Continued from page 77) 
adult life with the least possible in- 
terruption and readjustment, and with 
pre-established objective that seems 
offer the greatest possible promise 
success. 
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Guiding 
(Continued from page 82) 


*United States Employment Service, Dic- 
tionary Occupational Titles, Four parts, 
1939-1944. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, (May seen local 

Department Labor, United States 
Employment service. series individual 
job descriptions and job descriptions in- 
dustries.) Government Printing Office, 
Washington, (Ask for current 
Helga, Books About the Blind. New 
York; American Foundation for the Blind, 
West 16th Street, New York 11, 
1940. 215 $2.00. 

Berthold, Teachers the Blind 
—Their Status and Salaries. New York: 
American Foundation the Blind, 1941. 
$1.00. 

Carroll L., Occupational Informa- 
tion, Its Development and Application. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1946. 339 
Schools $3.50. 

Gertrude, Occupations, Select- 
List Pamphlets, New York: 
Wilson Co., 1946. 240 $2.25. 
Magazine National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association room 510, 
$3.50. 

Good, Carter V., Guide Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and Professional Schools The 
United States. Washington, 
can Education, 744 Jackson 
Washington, C., 1945. 681 
$5.00. 

Schools For American Boys and Girls, 1945. 
1064 $6.00. The author, Beacon 
Boston, Mass. 

Association Social Workers, 
130 22nd St., New York 10, 

Film And Radio Discussion Guide, 172 
Renner Ave., Newark, Annual Sub- 
scription $3.00. 

‘Recordings for School Use, American 
Council Education, Washington, 
Film Guide, New York: 
Wilson Co. Price Application. 

The Blue Book Non-Theatrical 
1945, 1946. $1.00. Educational Screens 
Inc., Lake St., Chicago 

Educators Guide Free Films, 1945. $4.00. 
Educators Progress Box 497, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. 

John G., Testing and Counseling 


the High-School Guidance Program, Chi- 
cago. Science Research Associates, 228 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1943. $2.60. 


Hayes, P., Contributions Psychology 
Blindness, New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 1941. 296 

P., Vocational Aptitude Tests 
For the Blind, 1946. 25c. Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, Watertown, 72, Mass. 


Mary K., “Studies the Ap- 
plication Motor Skills Techniques the 
Vocational Adjustment the Jour- 
nal Psychology, Vol. 30, 1946. No. 
Massachusetts and Nebraska Ave., 
NW, Washington 16, 

Corporation, 522 5th Ave., 
New York 18. 

Bridges, Clark D., Jobs Placement the 
Physically New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946. 329 $3.50. 


Current Literature 


Reviews 


BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK 
READING: Comparative Study, 
Berthold Lowenfeld, The American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1945, 
pp. Paper. 


This study compares braille and 
talking book reading comprehension 
different grade levels, with different 
intelligence levels, and with different 
types materials. also investigates 
children’s preferences for braille and 
talking book reading. 

the and grade levels pupils 
below comprehend better with 
talking book than 
while the more intelligent comprehend 
well either, but there still remains 
difierence favor talking book 
reading. 

the and grade levels, for story 
type materials, pupils comprehend 
well either. For textbook type ma- 
terial, braille significantly superior. 

stories chosen the children, 
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about per cent were read braille, 
about cent were read the 
talking book (straight reading), about 
per cent were read the talking 
book (dramatization), and about 
per cent were read the talking book 

(sound effects). Sound effects and 
dramatization heighten the attractive- 
ness. 

The recommendations improve 
braille reading are (1) need im- 
prove instructional methods, with 
greater stress rate and compre- 
hension, (2) elimination grade 
and the introduction grade 
earlier age. 

The recommendations improve 
talking book use are (1) wider use 
most effective, (2) increased use 
sound effects and dramatization, (3) 
use when volume reading im- 
portant, (4) increased use with pupils 
below and (5) increased use 
both inside and outside classroom. 
(Beatress Trum Hunter, Newark, 
New Jersey). 


WARRIORS WITHOUT WEAPONS: 
Study the Society and Person- 
ality the Pine Ridge Sioux, Gor- 
don Macgregor, University Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1946. 228 pp. 


This study the second series 
five being undertaken part 
the Indian 
Project. The work jointly carried 
the Committee Human De- 
velopment the University Chi- 
cago and the United States Office 
Indian Affairs. 

The picture drawn this volume 
that people one culture dom- 
inated another upon which the 
minority peoples have become de- 
pendent but which they have not come 
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accept for themselves. The history 
the Sioux Indians and particularly 
the residents the Pine Ridge 
Reservation together 
with synthesis the findings de- 
tailed anthropological, psychological 
and sociological research. 

The Dakota Sioux Indians the 
past were responsible for the conven- 
tional mental image the Indian 
the War Bonnett, the Buffalo Hunt, 
and Custer’s Last Stand. They were 
forced onto the reservations “not 
vanquished people but rather 
eagles driven winter storms ac- 
cept captivity and food. Once 
the reservation, further acceptance 
the white man’s way living came 
slowly, and was sometimes opposed 
force. Indian customs 
pressed authority and the chil- 
dren- were educated techniques 
white living with which they and their 
parents had experience. re- 
sult, the adults today retain 
small and varying degree the customs 
and means social control their 
original culture without having ac- 
quired adequate substitutes. 


Greater success 
might have been possible had the In- 
dian become economically able take 
his place white society. Initially 
the Indian Agency capitalized the 
Sioux’s natural habitat and his inter- 
est horses and life the open 
introduce cattle herds means 
becoming self sufficient. Speculators 
and fraudulent politicians took 
vantage legal technicalities and the 
ignorance the Indians buy off 
the herds profit and obtain al- 
most complete control the reserva- 
tion lands. Some dry farming was 
substituted, but the drought and de- 
pression 1930 left the Sioux com- 
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pletely upon government 
rations and help. Experience C.C.C. 
camps and the attractions military 
service have been avenues inde- 
pendence for few, and few others 
have again taken the work the 
cowboy and stockman. This offers 
some hone that successful economic 
transition may still achieved. 


However, time, patience, and un- 
derstanding will still required be- 
fore the distrust both self and 
others which now characterize the 
Sioux overconie. the child and 
young adult the Pine Ridge Reserv- 
ation the world and the people 
are unfriendly and his only defense 
lies impulse and action 
degree which prevents wholesome 
relations with others. Together with 
economic independence the Sioux 
must find common values his own 
and the white man’s world and satis- 
faction and recognition which replace 
his present frustration and insecurity. 


Not only are the implications the 
story told this volume applicable 
the particular reservation described, 
but they are challenge all who are 
concerned with the education peo- 
ples minority cultural group. 


(C. Lewis, Stanford University). 


New Publications 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
THERAPEUTIC Boris Morkovin, 
Ph.D., Kinkade, M.D., Donal 
Caziar, M.A., pp. 1946, Economy Print- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, California. 

The editors Hearing Survey Quarterly 
submit this booklet which authorities 
this field give resume new develop- 
ments the psychology and treatment 
hearing impairment. 


ARTICULATORY SPEECH DEFECTS, 
Darrel Mase, Ph.D., pp., 1946, Bu- 


reau Teachers College, 
Columbia New York. 

selected factors children having arti- 
culatory speech defects with 
cidence the same factors children 
not having speech defects. 


the dynamics their origin, 


Hewitt and Richard Jenkins, 110 pp. 
1946, State 

adjustment five hundred cases referred 


the Michigan Child Guidance Institute. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
HEARING THROUGH VOCATIONAL 
Federal Security Agency Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington 25, 
C., pp., paper. 

explanation the vocational re- 
habilitation services for the deaf and hard 
hearing. Illustrated. 


REPORT THE DIVISION SPECIAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1944-1945, Wallen, Ph. D., 
pp., Delaware State Board Education. 

factual report the Delaware Special 
Education and Mental Health program for 
1944-1945. 


SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Dorothy 
Mulgrave, Ph. D., 464 pp. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
$3.75. 

Professor Mulgrave this 
text-with-the-double-usefulness bring 
date. The new edition timely 
well valuable for two im- 
portant functions education today. 
before, SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER has two main aims: (a) im- 
prove the teacher’s and (b) 
show him her how improve the stu- 
dents’ speech the classroom. gives 
the prospective teacher added help 
radio education, public speaking, and 
simplified phonetics. 


GUIDE INDIVIDUAL AND CLAss 
GRAM FOR CHILDREN “LOWERED VITALITY,” 
Division Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Board Education, New York, 
pp., mimeographed. 

guide for health improvement classes 
New York City which was prepared 
special committee. contains sugges- 
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tions for healthful living, program making, 
curriculum planning. 


TEACHER Special Education Ex- 
ceptional Children, pp., Editorial Board 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois, 1945. 

collection staff papers concerning 
the general field special education. 


and Maurice Hartung, chart pages 
23”) four colors, pages 
slotted for use cutouts supplied with 
the chart; the chart also supplied with 
teacher’s manual, DEVELOPING NUM- 
BER READINESS, illustrated, 
480, Scott, Foresman and Co. 


THE SUBSTANCE MENTAL HEALTH, George 
Preston, M.D., 147 pp., Rinehart and 
Co., Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
$1.25. 

discussion the basic laws mental 
health, the Commissioner Mental 
Hygiene for the State Maryland, il- 
lustrated with sketches the author. 


TOGETHER SERVE EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Margaret Ziegenfelder-Brown, pp., 1946, 
Florida Society for Crippled Children and 
Physically Handicapped Persons, Inc., 786 
72nd Terrace, Miami 38, Florida. 
Paper. 

The material this booklet has been 
compiled furnish information all who 
are interested exceptional children. 
Florida agencies are listed and explained 
for each the following catagories 
exceptional children: crippled, blind and 
partially deaf and hard hearing, 
speech-defective, delicate (including car- 
diac), mentally retarded, socially 
adjusted, and mentally gifted. almost 
every catagory the name and address 
the national agency given. 


pp., 1946, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., East 38th Street, New York 16, 
Pamphlet No. 120. 10c. 

This pamphlet presents interesting 
style discussion mental disorders and 
the need for national mental health 


program. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Valen- 
tine, 655 pp., 1946, Philosophical Library, 
New York. Cloth $7.50. 

Twentieth Century Education com- 
prehensive symposium, giving over-all 


1946 


view the major issues and problems 
cooperative effort, which many dis- 
tinguished educators and scholars have 
collaborated, each contributing from the 
experiences gained his own field 
endeavor. 

The book divided into five parts, Part 
dealing with Theory and Philosophy 
American Education; Part with Psy- 
chology Education; Part III with Science 
and Education; Part with Society and 
Education; Part with Problems Gen- 
eral Education. 

The thirty contributors this volume 
treat length all levels education, from 
early childhood, group work and elemen- 
tary schools, vocational 
training and higher education. The con- 
tributors are men and women from our 
leading universities. 

tempory and authoritative survey edu- 
cation its various aspects, with the hope 
that will prove helpful students and 
thoughtful people who want view the 
whole picture. has been especially pre- 
pared basis for critical appraisal. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT THE CHIEF 
Labor Children’s Bureau. 

The report the activities the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945. 


Cook, Chief, School Organization and 
Supervision Division Elementary Edu- 
cation, pp. Leaflet No. 75, Federal 
Security Agency, Office Educa- 
tion. For sale the Superintendent 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, 

the Commissioner Education and held 
the Office Education, Wash- 
ington, C., June, 1945. 


Dr. Theodore Struck, 533 pp., 
1945. John Wiley and Sons, 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
$3.00. 

The book presents unusually broad 
coverage the vocational education and 
the author’s the subject. 
logically and clearly organized and full 
valuable material aid post war 
planning for changing world. 
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JOURNAL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Notice Chapter Presidents 


Report new officers Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, 
Officers all Chapters will published the 


Saranac, Michigan. 
February issue. 


Send Chapter news each month Miss Louise Brumbaugh, Bureau 
Research, Central High School, Fort Wayne Indiana. 


What Happens 
(Continued from page 72) 


both remedial instruction and ordinary 
will longer find read- 
ing failures hospitals for the men- 
tally ill. Children will studied in- 
dividually school program adapted 
individual Learning will 
natural, happy experience foster- 
ing self-confidence and emotional ma- 


turity. the words Dr. Gates. 


“For the reading disability rare- 
need anything more than the best 
and richest normal program applied 
with particular care and intelligence 
the individual case.” 


Arthur Gates, Address Am. Assoc. Sch, 
Adm., San Francisco, 1942. 

Van Meter, Neurophysiological Basis 
Language, Journal Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Nov., 1945, pp. 37-41. 

Gates, The Improvement Read- 
ing, Macmillan, New York, 1936. 


CALENDAR EVENTS 
FOR 1947 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Battle 


Creek, March and 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION, St. Louis, May 


and 


AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK, February 16-23. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING INTERNATIONAL COUN- 
CIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Ottawa, Canada, May 12, 


13, 14. 


DECEMBER 
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Faribault Chapter 

Minneapolis Chapter 

Rochester Chapter 

St. Paul Special Class Teachers 


Winona Chapter 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
New Haven Chapter 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington Chapter 
Florida 
Jacksonville Chapter 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
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Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
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Indiana 
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Indianapolis Chapter 
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Iowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisville Special Education Teachers 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 

Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 

Michigan 


Battle Creek Chapter 

Detroit Chapter 

Chapter 

Fordson Chapter 

Highland Park Chapter 

Jackson Special Education Club 

Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 

Lansing Chapter 

Lapeer Chapter 

Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 

Michigan State Normal College Chapter 
Ypsilanti 

Pontiac Chapter 

Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 

Special Education Club, Flint 

Special Education Club, Grand Rarids 

Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 

Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 

Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 


Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Nebraska 
Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
HOTEL 
MAY 12, 13, 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN—Mr. Richard Hungerford, Di- 
rector, Bureau for Children with Retarded Develop- 
ment, Board Education, New York City. 


RESERVATION—Write Mr. Clarence Sparling, Conven- 
Committee Hotel Reservation, 330 Gilmour 
Street, Canada. 


FLORENCE DUNLOP, 


President 


